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= “ From the Londov Times March 24th.” 

Eetracts from an Address by J. A. Frovpe, 
oat ® the historian, at his installation as Rector of 
eC. &t. Andrew's, Scotland. 

N Education, continued he, is on everybody’s 
lips. Our own great schools and colleges are 
AH “Bin the middle of a revolution, which, like 


) wil most revolutions, means discontent with what 
ue’ “i we have, and no clear idea of what we would 


have. You yourselves cannot here have 
wholly escaped the infection, or, if you have, 
you will not escape it long. The causes are 
not far to seek. On the one hand, there is 
the immense multiplication of the subjects of 
knowledge, through the progress of science, 
and the investigation on all sides into the 
sent and past conditions of this planet and 
8 inhabitants; on the other, the equally in- 
WP Yereased range of occupations among which 
Bthe working part of mankind are now dis- 
tributed, and for one or other of which our 
education is intended to qualify us. It is 
admitted by every one that we cannot any 

ger confine ourselves to the learned jan 
guages, to the grammar and logic and philos- 
phy which satisfied the seventeenth century. 

et, if we try to pile on the top of these the 
histories and literatures of our and other 
nations, with modern languages and sciences, 
we accumulate a load of matter which the 
most ardent and industrious student cannot 
be expected to cope with. It may seem pre- 
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sumptuous in a person like myself, unconnect- 
ed as I have been for many years with any 
educational body, to obtrude my opinion on 
these things. Yet outsiders, it is said, some- 
times see deeper into a game than those who 
are engaged in playing it. In everything 
that we do or mean to do, the first condition 
of success is that we understand clearly the 
result we desire to produce. The house- 
builder does not gather together a mass of 
bricks and timber and mortar, and trust that 
somehow a house will shape itself out of its 
materials, Wheels, springs, screws, and dial- 
plate will not constitute a watch, unless they 
are shaped and fitted with the proper rela- 
tions to one another. I have long thought 
that to educate successfully you should first 
ascertain clearly, with sharp and distinct out- 
line, what you mean by an educated man. 
Now, our ancestors, whatever their other 
shortcomings, understood what they meant 
perfectly well. In their primary education 
and in their higher education they knew 
what they wanted to produce, and they suited 


| their means to their ends. They set out with 


the principle that every child born into the 
worldshould be taught his duty to God and man. 
The majority of people had to live, as they 
always must, by bodily labor; therefore every 
boy was, as early as was convenient, set to 
labor. Besides this—but not, you will ob- 
serve, independent of it—you had in Scotland, 
established by Knox, your parish schools, 
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where he was taught to read, and if he showed 
special talent that way he was made a scholar 
of and trained for the ministry. But neither 
Knox nor any one in those days thought of 
what we call enlarging the mind. A boy 
was taught reading, that he might read his 
Bible and learn to fear God and be ashamed 
and afrail to do wrong. Dr. Froude pro- 
ceeded to show that the school system of the 
United States, which taught the young never 
to rest contented, but to struggle forward to 
never-ending competition, answered its purpose 
in a new and unsettled country, but could 
not be found permanent. It was no such 
notion as this that Knox had before him when 
he instituted the parish schools. In England 
the object of the parish schools was answered 
by church catechizing and the Sunday-school, 
and in both countries the children were made 
to understand that they would have to an- 
swer for the use that they made of their lives. 
And in both countries, by industrial training, 
they were put in the way of leading useful 
lives if they would be honest. The essential 
thing was that every one that was willing to 
work should be enabled: to maintain himself 
and his family in honor and independence. 
In the education of a scholar, the same prin- 
ciple was applied. There weré two ways of 
being independent. If you require much you 
must produce much. If you produce little 
you must require little. Those whose studies 
added nothing to the material wealth of the 
world were taught to be content to be poor. 
The thirty thousand students who gathered 
out of Europe to Paris to listen to Abelard did 
not travel in carriages, and they brought no 
portmanteaus with them. They carried their 
wardrobes on their backs. They walked from 
Paris to Padua, from Padua to Salamanca, 
and they begged their way along the roads. 
The laws of mendicacy in all countries were 
suspended in favor of scholars wandering in 
ursuit of knowledge. At home at his col- 
ege the scholar’s fare was the hardest, his 
lodging was the barest. If rich in mind, he 
was expected to be poor in body; and so 
deeply was this theory grafted into English 
feeling that earls and dukes, when they began 
to frequent universities, shared the common 
simplicity. This old idea of educa- 
tion was dying away at both extremities, the 
apprenticeship as a system of instruction was 
gone, and the disciple of poverty—not yet in 
Scotland, he was happy to think, but in En,- 
Jand—was gone also, and they had got in- 
stead what was called enlarged minds. An 
enormous accumulation of propositions of all 
sorts and kinds was thrust down the students’ 
throats to be poured out again into exam- 
iners’ laps, and this when it was notorious 
that the sole condition of making progress in 
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any branch of art or knowledge was to leayg 
on one side everything irrelevant to it, and 
to throw their undivided energy on the 
special thing they had in hand. The olf 
universities, Dr. Froude proceeded to say, ate 
struggling against these absurdities. Yet 
when we look at the work which they on theig! 
side are doing, it is sarcely more satisfactory, 
A young man going to Oxford learns 

same things which were taught there 

centuries ago; but, unlike the old scholars, he 
learns no lessons of poverty along with it. Ip 
his three years’ course he will have tasted 


But what has been gained for the boy hi 
self, let him carry this kind of thing as fil 
as he will, if when he leaves school he has 
make his own living? Lord Brougham on¢ 
said he hoped a time would come when evé 
mav in England would read Bacon. Wh 


luxuries unknown to him at home, and cc ‘ 
tracted habits of self-indulgence which make whi 
subsequent hardships unbearable; while higg P'S 
antiquated knowledge, such as it is, has fallesg P!@ 
out of the market; there is no.demand fag thi 
him ; he is not sustained by the respect of tha 
world, which finds him ignorant of everything the 
in which it is interested. He is called edwg 0 
cated ; yet, if circumstances throw him og © 
his own resources, cannot earn a sixpence lus 
himself. An Oxford education fits a mag ™¢ 
extremely well for the trade of gentleman, Jg hig 
do not know for what other trade it does fig Wh 
him as at present constituted. More th as 
one man who has taken high honors the mé 
who has learnt faithfully all that the Ung “J 
versity undertakes to teach him, has beag 2! 
seen in these late years breaking stones up ob 
a road in Australia. That was all whidg 4 
he was found to be fit for when brought iy th 
contact with the primary realities of thing & 
It has become necessary to alter all thigg 0° 
But how, and in what direction? Ifl gy ™ 
jnto modern model schools, I find first of a uy 
the three “ R’s,” about which we are alg 1 
agreed; I find next the old Latin and Gree h 
which the schools must keep to while st 
Universities confine their honors to theseg ©" 
and then, by way of keeping up with thg P 
times, a mixed multitude of matters—historygy © 
natural history, physiology, chronology, geo ° 
ogy, political economy, and I know not wh t! 
besides—general knowledge, which, in t 
experience, means general ignorance ; e 
arranged admirably for one purpose, and . 
purpose only—to make a show in examins t 
tions. To cram a lad’s mind with indefiz 
‘names of things which he never han¢ 1 
aces he never saw nor will see, statements . 
which he cannot possibly unders ; 

and must remain merely words to him ' 
im my opinion, is like loading his stom 
with marbles—for bread giving him a stone 
, 
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liam Cobbett—whom you have heard of— 
said he would be content ifa time came when 
every man in England would eat bacon. 
First and foremost a man has to earn his liv- 
ing, and all the ologies will not of themselves 
enable him toearn it. Light! yes, wedo want 
light ; but it must be light which will help us 
to work, and find food and clothes and lodg- 
ing for ourselves. A modern school will un- 
doubtedly sharpen the wits of a clever boy. 
He will go out into the world with the knowl- 
edge that there are a great many good things 
in it which it will be highly pleasant to get 
hold of—able as yet to do no one thing for 
which anybody will pay him, yet bent on 
pushing himself forward into the pieasant 
places somehow. Some intelligent people 
think that this is a promising state of mind— 
that an ardent desire to better our position is 
the most powerful incentive that we can feel 
to energy and industry. A-great political 
economist has defended the existence of a 
luxuriously-living idle class as supplying a 
motive for exertion to those who are less 
highly favored. I doubt very much indeed 
whether the honesty of the country has been 
improved by the substitution so general of 
mental education for industrial, and the 
“three R’s,” if no industrial training has gone 
along with them, are apt, as Miss Nightingale 
observes, to produce a fourth “R”—of rascal- 
dom. But itis only fair, if I quarrel alike with 
those who go forward and those who stand 
still, to offer an opinion of my own. If I call 
other ple’s systems absurd, in justice I 
must give them a system of my own to retort 
upon. Well, then, to recur once more to my 
question. Before we begin to build let us 
have a plan of the house that we would con- 
struct. Before we begin to train a boy’s 
mind I will try to explain what I, for my 
part, would desire to see done with it. I ac- 
cept without qualification the first principle 
of our forefathers, that every boy born into 
the world should be put in the way of main- 
taining himself in honest independence. No 
education which does not make this its first 
aim is worth anything at all. There are 
but three ways of living, as some one has said 
—by working, by begging, or by stealing. 
Those who do not work, disguise it in what- 
ever pretty language we please, are doing one 
of the other two. The practical necessities 
must take precedence of the intellectual. A 
tree must be rooted in the soil before it can 
bear flowers or fruit. A man must learn to 
stand upright upon his own feet, to respect 
himself, to be independent of charity or ac- 
cident. It is on this basis only that any 
superstructure of intellectual cultivation 
worth having can possibly be built. The old 


apprenticeship, therefore, was, in my opinion, 


























an excellent system, as the world used to be. 
The Ten Commandments and a handicraft 
made a good and wholesome equipment to 
commence life with. Times are changed. 
The apprentice plan broke down—partly be- 
cause it was abused for purposes of tyranny, 
pare because employers did not care to be — 
u 


rdened with boys whose labor was unprofi- 


table, partly because it opened no road for 
exceptionable clever lads to rise into higher 
positions. Yet the original necessities remain 
unchanged. The Ten Commandments are as 
obligatory as ever, and practical ability—the 
being able to do something, and not merely 
to answer questions—must still be the back- 
bone of the education of every boy who has 
to earn his bread by manual labor. 
knowledge afterwards as much as you will, 
but let it be knowledge which will lead to the 
doing better each particular work which a 
boy is practising, and every fraction of it 
will thus be useful tu him; and if he has it in 
him to rise, there is no fear but he will find 
an opportunity. Take the lowest and most 
unskilled labor of all—that of the peasant in 
the field. 
the earth grow food; the elementary rules of 
his art are the simplest, and the rude practice 
of it the easiest ; yet between the worst agri- 
culture and the best lies agricultural chemistry, 
the application of machinery, the laws of the 
economy of force, and the most curious 
lems of physiology. Each step of know 
gained in these things can 
applied and realized. 
science which the laborer masters will make 


And 


The peasant’s business is to make 


[edge 
ge 
immediately 
Each point of the 


him not only a wiser man, but a better work- 
man, and will either lift him, if he is ambi« 
tious, to a higher position, or make him more 
intelligent and more valuable if he remains 
where he is. He may go far, or he may stop 
short; but, whichever he do, what he has 
gained will be real gain, and become part 
and parcel of himself. It sounds like mockery 
to talk thus of the possible prospects of the 
toil-worn drudge who drags his limbs at the 
day’s end to his straw pallet, sleeps heavily, 
and wakes only to renew the weary round. 
I am but comparing two systems of education, 
from each of which the expected results may 
be equally extravagant. The millions must 
ever be condemned to toil with their hands, 
or the race will cease to exist. The benefi- 
cent light, when it comes, will be a light 
which will make labor more productive by 
being more scientific, which will make the 
humblest drudgery not unworthy of a human 
being by making it at the same time an ex- 
ercise to his mind. 
(To be continued.) - 

If you would not fall into sin, do not sit by 

the door of temptation. 


> 
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PEABODY’S LONDON CHARITIES. 

Among the recent munificent benefactions 
to the poor of London, none seem so thoroughly 
calculated to afford permanent and efficient 
aid, as those of Mr. Peabody, in creating a 
trust fund, for erecting and furnishing at le 
rents comfortable, convenient and health 
dwelling-houses, for the’ families of the -hard- 
working poor. The original fund was formed 
by a gift of $750,000, the whole of which 
was invested in land and buildings, though, 
according to the cofditions of the trust, it 
has been kept on so reproductive a scale that 
a surplus of $100,000 has accrued upon it, 
for the continued use of the benefaction. But, 
in 1866, Mr. Peabody added to his original 
gift another of $500,000, and only a few 
weeks ago he madea third donation to the 
same object of $500,000 additional. These 
two later sums, amounting to a million of 
dollars, form the basis of a second trust, for 
the same object as the firat, and to become 
available in July of the present year. These 
noble charities, therefore, now amount to the 
grand aggregate of $1,750,000. 

With the first fund the trustees have com- 
pleted comfortable dwellings, which at this 
time accommodate 1971 persons, who, by 
their excellent arrangements, enjoy not only 
a far greater amount of material comfort, but 
an independence of action and an opportun- 
ity for domestic privacy such as have never 
before been offered at an equally low rental. 
Statistics show, also, that in these buildings 
there is “ an entire exemption from endemic 
diseases, and that the sanitary condition 

. established in the Peabody buildings has al- 
ready produced a sanitary effect not only 
among the young, but perceptibly in the in- 
creased tidiness and cleanliness of the old.” 
Complaints were abundant at one time that 
the trustees were unfaithful to their trust in 
renting these dwellings to tenants who were 
not necessitous, and it was even declared that 
in this way the benevolent intentions of the 
donor would be utterly frustrated. But this 
complaint was founded on an erroneous id 
of Mr. Peabody’s object, which was not to 
create almshouses for the destitute, but to 
help and encourage those who are both able 
and willing to work, to be/ter their condition. 
The success that has attended this enterprise 
has proved both the wisdom of its benevolent 
founder, and the fidelity with which his trust 
has been executed. The present occupants 
fairly represent the workitg poor of London. 
Out of four hundred heads of families, one 
hundred and thirty-two are returned as actual 
laborers, and the average wages earned by 
all classes of the tenants is under five dollars 
and a quarter a week. That the rents are 
placed us low as is possible, and at the same 





time enable the charity to remain a continu 
ous benefaction, is manifest from the numer 
ous applications for vacancies. i 






































There have been several other schemes for 
improving the dwellings of the working § years 
classes in London, most of which, however, § 0UT Pp 
are founded on commercial principles, and dgq Th 
not represent pure benefactions. Some off of th 
these owe their advancement to the large § thous 
loans they obtain from the Government, om § conte 
security of their buildings. But Mr. Peae§ tem. 
body’s systenr is especially intended to be re wortl 
productive and perpetual. Its profits, though § ed to 
of moderate amount, are to be the sole means § AS W 
of its extension, and while not intended to § bolts 
provide any with gratuitous lodging, it yet § few F 
institutes and maintains permanently a sup § a0 In 
ply of better accommodation, at lower prices, § and | 
than the laboring classes have ever thefore W 
been able to secure. All the proceeds from § dale 
rents go toa fund for providing similar ac § punts 
commodations for other workmen, at equally§ 1 
small rates. Mr. Peabody wisely waited to § priso 
see how his plan would work before enlarg-§ #rev 
ing it, and having proved by experience the § but | 
practicability of thus carrying out his benevo- § its f 
lent intentions, he now nobly adds a million § by @ 
of dollars to be employed in the same far-§ #0n. 
reaching beneficence. The original fund hasg Re 
more than doubled the extent of its operation § anot 
in three years’ time, and it will easily be seen § of th 
how greatly this rate of progress will be ac-§ moti 
celerated, now that the funds amount to one J more 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dole § pain 
lars, instead of $750,000. It is gratifying to § of ar 
know, that at last the philanthropic munifi- § 38 no 
cence of our distinguished countryman is § ry 
rightly appreciated by the city which it hag § not t 
benefitted. We learn from a recent English § Jy gi 
journal, that in all the late discussions on It 
endowments, Mr. Peabody’s benefaction has § lum: 
been “ left beyond the reach of question, and” enlig 
appealed to in evidence of what an unexcep-§ full; 
tional endowment might be.”—Philadelphia § then 
Ledger. regu 
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From New York Evening Post, 
PRISON REFORM. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post; i 


We must have reform in the management 
of our public prisons. This is the sentiment) 

















and conclusion of every humane and thought-g ech 
ful person who has read the recent develope § Pr'v 
ments at Sing Sing. FP ifor 

These outbursts of passion, these explosions § § at 
of a confined and a confirmed system of wrong, T 
may attract public attention occasionally#§ °!) 
but it is a quiet, judicious exposure of theg the 
whole system of prison mismanagement thatg 20! 
will lay the foundation of that reform which § " ¢ 
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we so much need. / 
. . . . 
We must consider crime a disease and treat) 
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it as such, before we can hope to diminish 
its sway. 

The treatment of the insane twenty-five 

ears ago was on a par with the treatment of 
our prisoners of to-day. 

The insane were then confined—restrained 
of their power to injure society; but no 
thought or hope of reform or restoration was 
contemplated. This was no part of their sys- 
tem. The consequence was, that the most 
worthless, often the most depraved, was select- 
ed to enforce these restraining regulations. 
As we now look upon the iron cages, bars and 
bolts then employed, we do not wonder that 
few patients were ever cured. Indeed, to call 
an insane person a “patient” is quite modern, 
and belongs to a reformative period. 

What would Dr. Brown, of the Blooming- 
dale Asylum, think if he found his employés 
punishing a patient? 

Iam not’ now contemplating the modern 
prison punishment, such as the “thumb 
screws,” “shower baths,” “the lash,” &c., 
but I am speaking of punishment in any of 
its forms—particularly when administered 
by an attendant, under the influence of pas- 
gion. 

Restraint is one thing, punishment quite 
another. The latter may incidentally arise out 
of the former, but it should be no part of the 
motive of the attendent to “punish,” any 
more than it should be of a physician to give 
pain in an amputation. Indeed, no keeper 
of an asylum or prison is fit for his place who 
is not pained himself when he finds it neces- 
sary to incidentally punish through restraint, 
not to say inflict punishment which absolute- 
ly pe pain to the prisoner or patient. 

t is the just pride of all managers of asy- 
lums that they employ none but humane and 
enlightened attendants; none who cannot 
fully control their own passions, and perform 
their administrative duties strictly within the 
regulations imposed. Hence, in the weekly 
report of the attending committee we find 
such expressions as these : “ Found all the at- 
tendants on duty; patients were very quiet.” 
“Found most of the patients walking out with 
their respective attendants—seemed comforta- 
ble and many of them even happy.” On 
each of these visits the patients are consulted 
privately, and all complaints are heard, and 
ifon inquiry they are well-founded, a remedy 
is at once applied. 

The law of kindness and sympathy is the 
only one which should.ever be tolerated in 
the management of a prison or asylum, and 
no man or woman should ever be permitted 
to control even the most unimportant depart- 
ment unless their education and lives give 
assurance that in their conduct towards others 
they are governed by the law of love. 
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A man who drinks to excess, or a man who 
flagrantly violates the laws of society, must 
be saved from self-destruction. He has a dis- 
ease controlling him. It may be inherited or ° 
it may be self-imposed; which ever it way be, 
so far as society is concerned, it has the right 
of protection—that’s all. 

n view of an enlightened humanity, the 
remedy for these “ crime diseases” may be as 
various as the remedies for the complaints of 
the body and the mind; but the extent of the 
punishment is as above indicated. 

When and through what agency are we to 
obtain state prison reforms? When shall we 
have as managers and keepers of these insti- 
tutions not only educated and intelligent, but 
also humane and kindly persons? 

So long as these persons shall be selected 
for their partisan services they are likely to 
be what too many of them are who at present 
administer our prison affairs—merely coarse, 
brutal men, whose only qualifications are a 
strong physica] frame and an abiding con- 
fidence in the success of his party. 

It has been my fortune to be made ac- 
quainted with several keepers of our prisons, 
and so far as I can jndge, not one of them 
could be counted worthy to control or manage 
a single private institution, whether curative 
or reformative. 

There are many facts which are too delicate 
to state in regard to the management of our 
reformative institutions. The abuses are so 
general and long standiyg that those who con- 
tinue them may well plead justification, They 
really do not know better; and these mana- . 
gers never will until some one shall point out 
a better method and demonstrate its feasibili- 
ty by results. 

When a man can really comprehend and 
have full confidence in the influence of love 
and affection to subdue the most obdurate, and 
can withal fully control himself, then he may 
have the first requisite for a prison-keeper. 
When we shall have such, then we shall hear 
no more of punishment and killing, as at 
Sing Sing of late. J. 


—_—— > 


Every thought whick the soul turns towards 
God, every desire after holiness, every gra- 
cious affection cherished towards any creature, 
every right word, every least act done from 
love to Christ, or from submission to His will, 
becomes inwrought into the soul’s eternal 
nature. The soul's life is written in itse/f. 
Nothing is lost, nothing omitted. Whatso- 
ever is hiddenly done, in the closet of the soul, 
in this life, shall come into manifestation, in 
eternity; and the raiment without shall ex- 
press all “the beauty of holiness,” which has 
been acquired within. 


we, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Dear Friends.—I have been in attendance 
- at rriends’ meetings for many years, and 
have from my childhood been taught to con- 
sider the portion of the Society represented 
by the Intelligencer as true Friends or Qua- 
kers. The query has frequently been made 
of me, “ What is the difference between you 
and those called Orthodox Friends? Js your 
faith the same as professed by the founders of 
the Society? Do you believe in Christ as 
they did?” &c. To which I usually answer, 
‘ We acknowledge the writings of ancient 
Friends, and profess the same faith.” 

I have listened to our approved ministers 
attentively, but find many have an ambigu- 
ous manner of alluding to or speaking of 
Jesus Christ, and thinking it right to know 
what our belief is on this subject, I have felt 
constrained to ask a few plain questions, in 
hope that some in authority may answer 
them distinctly, so that if possible the ques- 
tion may be settled with us. 

The generally accepted religion of the 
Churches professing Christianity and calling 
themselves evangelical, is, that since the fall 
of Adam, all are born sinful, and can be 
saved only by and through the atoning blood 
of Jesus Christ, who was sent of God by a 
miraculous conception to a sinful world, to 
be sacrificed on the cross. And it is by that 
we are saved, (having no merit of our own,) 
that after being crucified and entombed he 
rose again on the third day, was seen of men 
on earth, after which he ascended into heaven, 
and is seated on the right hand of God inter- 
ceding fora fallen world. Do our Friends 
uccept this? And if not, what and how much 
do they accept literally ? 

We are charged with not believing in the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. Isthistrue? Ifnot, 
in what do we think his Divinity consists? 
And how was He different from the martyrs, 
whose blood was shed for faithfully adhering 
to their testimonies? In other words, do 
Friends believe we are saved by being obedi- 
ent to manifested duty, and a belief in the 
eae of the life of Christ alone, or do they 
velieve that the great sacrifice so often and 
persistently alluded to, was necessary for the 
soul’s salvation ? 

I should like also to know where to find 
among the writings of early Friends, their 
belief on that particular subject. This being 

considered an essential by many, and as I 
trust we are all seekers after salvation, it is 
certainly a subject worthy of our serious con- 
sideration, and a clear and concise answer 
will no doubt relieve many a sincere and 
anxious mind INQUIRER. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 29th, 1689. 
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FROM THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
























































A good condition is easily lost for want of _ 
duly observing our blessed Lord’s direction} 4g¢¢ 
to watch and pray, lest we enter into tempta} Jato 
tion. While I observed it, I daily and hourly} gy 
found the benefit of it in my rising up and# jy ¢) 
laying down, and on my bed in the night} nyc 
season, having my heart and affections whol man 
set on Christ, blessing his name for so reveal. B 
ing his goodness to me, renewing covenant quic 
with him, and watching against every thought guas 
that had a tendency to carry off my mind} jing 
and separate it from him. I rose early, im ong 
plored him to direct me how to spend eve frier 
part of the day most to the honor of hig 
name, and to aid me to exert myself in thes gy. 
full discharge of my duty every way; and# ong 
oh! many times in the day, great peace and§ jf, 
solid satisfaction flowed in my soul for attend-§  gog; 
ing to and following his internal directions. ” v 

Everything went well and in proper order,§ fron, 
through this constant eare to walk exemplar fe ma, 
ily and act faithfully in the duties of my} the 
place and station in life. And many times§ goo, 
in the evening of a well-spent day my soul A 
overflowed with the sweet earnests of the# oho 
heavenly and everlasting reward, reserved for tur, 
perseverance in well-doing. Sometimes to pla 
everybody that I saw, I felt great love to risé§ ino 
in my heart, and a tender well-wishing desire A 
for them, that their souls might partake with T 
mine of the hidden treasures of the unuttera- G 
ble love of Christ and the joy of his salvation, Be 

May I never forget the day of this his . 
most engaging kindness, and of my espousals ! 
to him. I may say truth is truth, unchange- J yy), 
ably excellent, holy, pure and perfectly good, jud 
It leads to everything that is best, and up§ oho 
holds in it, and rewards for every act and ine f= 
stance of self-denial in obedience to its die 
tates. Ever worthy to be admired, adored, 
reverenced, loved and served by all the na- 
tions in the world, as that which alone would 
make all happy in true love, and preserve 1 
all in pure and spotless order everywhere, § = 
So would earth resemble heaven, and its in- 7 
habitants be linked in a holy, blessed society } an: 
with Christ, with angels and the spirits of the g boc 
just made perfect, in enjoying togéther theg con 
brightness of his presence, in whose righ le 
hand are rivers of pleasure forevermore. § at 
For this our Lord prayed to his Father on be J pre 
half of his disciples: “Sanctify them through § in: 
thy truth: thy word is truth.” ing 

+ mee tha 

As members of the Divine family, let wf Th 
look upon each other no longer as fellow mor bay 
tals, buying and selling, toiling and striving, J my 
meeting and parting, marrying and dying, § at 
but as fellow partakers of the Divine Naturé§ mi. 
Let us regard each other from our faith and ths 






hope, rather than from sight. 
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LYDIA ROBERTS. 


Diep, of pulmonary consumption, at Nor- 
ristown, Pa., on the 30th of Eleventh month, 
1868, Lydia, eldest daughter of Ruth and the 
late Isaac Roberts, in the 28th year of her age. 

She was for several years an efficient teacher 
in the schools of her native place, and was 
much loved by her pupils for her pleasant 
manner of imparting instruction. 

By her cheerful smile, kind disposition and 
quick perceptions of right, united to a per- 
suasive influence on others, and her acts of 
kindness and consideration to all, she was 
endeared to a large circle of relatives and 
friends, by whom her loss will be deeply felt. 

Though reconciled to the approach of death, 
she looked forward to the future with hope, 
and frequently expressed the wish that her 
life might be spared, if it could be useful or 
desirable to her mother or other relatives. 

When those of riper years are removed 
from time, we feel that it is but the usual 
manifestation of life’s purpose here; but when 
the lovely and young depart, a deeper shadow 
seems to have fallen upon us. 

As we recall the admirable traits of her 
character, which it were well to emulate, we 
turn with sad remembrance to the vacant 
place in that home which shall know her no 
more. 

And it is well to hold in memory here 

The attributes of those whose lives were dear— 

Guard what they cherished—if we therefore dwell 


Nearer to Him, who doeth all things well. 
lst mo. 7, 1869. 


A Sare Rute.—It is the best and safest 
rule to walk by, to be severe and right in 
judging ourselves, and to be very meek and 
charitable to our brother. 


G5 Terapenyse 

FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

Very many thanks to thee for answering 
and attending to my request by sending the 
books. What may be tie effect on a mind 
constituted and educated as that of my friend 
I cannot tell. A great stumbling is presented 
at present, in the form of a Campbellite 
preacher, who is having.a series of meetings 
in their church. W. came in the other even- 
ing after attending service there, and told me 
that the text, or subject, rather, was baptism. 
The preacher did not believe in a spiritual 
baptism—the water was ail-sufficient. Now, 
my friend don’t believe a baptism necessary 
at all. The glory and pride, I might say, of 


mind, stands in the way. He has yet to learn 
that a willingness to become as a little child 
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is necessary. I told him some things I felt 
it right to, but the timeis-not yet. He must . 
first cease wrestling with the truth. He is 
now reading “ Janney’s Conversations on Re- 
ligious Subjects,” one of the books thou sent 
me, and appears anxious to see a clear path. 
We can only hope 

Would not great good be accomplished in 
just such cases as the one before us, by our 
having at command a more liberal supply of 
books, treating familiarly and simply the 
various points of belief, in which the Society 
of Friends differ from most other religious 
professors? Surely there are those among 
you who have been called to this work. Did 
I know where to find them, I would say arise 
and be faithful to the trust that is reposed in 
you, for truly there is a fearful responsibility 
resting upon the unfaithful or sluggish ser- 
vant. 


“My heart affected my eyes” on receiving 
thy kind testimony of affection, coming as it 
did in a season of dearth, when even a crumb 
is acceptable. 

My faith was a little revived in the reality 
of that Power, which of latter time I seem 
to know little of, except the recollection of 
the clear evidence formerly furnished of its 
sufficiency. Yet it is encouraging to feel that 
I am learning, I hope, to be content with my 
allotment, and not aspire after great things. 
If there is a little band among us, which I 
cannot doubt, who love the Truth, and are 
endeavoring through féebleness and discour- 
agement to hold fast that which they have 
received, I know my spirit is united to them, 
and to feel this love of the brethren is also 
encouraging. So in the absence of that which 
brings its own evidence with it, even the light 
of the sun, we must content ourselves with 
that luminary, which has light but no heat, 
and trustingly remember that the sun has 
not been withdrawn from its appointed place, 
but only obscured by a passing cloud. I 
desire that faith may not fail when these 
seasons of cloud come, even though the cloud 
may be heavy and seem to portend suffering. 


When the cloud rests upon the tabernacle, 
is it not best to be quiet and wait until it be 
lifted and we again see the way in which we 
are to walk. There is another figure by 
which we may be instructed. “The night 
cometh in which no man can work.” The 
night does come, in divine wisdom, too, as a 
time of rest. Let us receive it thankfully 
and trustingly. In due time there will ap- 
pear an opening through which the exercised 
nae can be set free, and relief be obtained 
through obedience to what has been seen even 
under the cloud, and now made clearer by 
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the shining of the light, that Light which ever 
will show the path in which we are to walk. 





- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 24, 1869. 





The questions of an “ Inquirer” in another 
column, are, we doubt not, asked in a serious 
spirit, and therefore call for some notice from 
the Editors. ‘ 

He asks, “ What is the difference between 
you and those called Orthodox Friends?” 
We presume the most important difference 
will be found in the fact that the latter have 
since the separation of 1827 adopted a creed 
or declaration of faith; while our portion of 
the Society has added nothing of this kind to 
the book of Discipline, preferring to leave 
those questions of belief which are founded 
on historical evidence to the convictions of 
each individual ;* while they hold up as all 
essential, faith in, and obedience to the light 
of Christ revealed in every soul, as “ God’s 
gift for man’s salvation.” As this light is 
small in its beginning, and therefore liable to 
be overlooked or neglected, the Scriptures, 
which point to and lead us to look for it,— 
which show us its sufficiency by examples of 
its guidance in holy men of old,—are by us 
reverently and gratefully valued. 

In regard to the ambiguity he has noticed 
in many of our ministers, when “ alluding to 
or speaking of Jesus Christ,” we shall better 
understand how difficult it must be to avoid 
some measure of it, when we consider how 
much of the ministry amongst Friends is 
couched in Scripture language; where the 
names Jesus (a Saviour) and Christ (the 
anointed one,) are often used imterchange- 
ably ; and where the term Christ sometimes 
means the “anointing” and sometimes the 
“anointed one.” Still any ambiguity of ex- 
pression, particu'arly in a matter so solemn 
and important as gospel ministry, is to be re- 
gretted. Those to whom the Epistles of the 
New Testament were written no doubt under- 
stood clearly many expressions which to us 

**There are different opinions among them 
(Friends) as there was among primitive Friends on 
subjects not reducible to practice, or in regard to 
which we cannot appeal to experience, and which 


in reference to Scripture may be differently under- 
stood.’”’—Dr. W. Gippons. 






appear ambiguous, because we occupy & 
different stand-point, and are not always fa- 
miliar with the allusions by which truth was 
conveyed to minds of that day. 


After enumerating some of the popular 
theological doctrines taught in the so called 
Evangelical churches, “Inquirer” asks, 
“ What and how much of this do our Friends 
accept literally? To this it seems sufficient 
to give the same answer as that to the first 
query: that Friends have adopted no written 
creed. We presume the views of individual 
members on these points are as various as are’ 
those of any class of people accustomed to” 
think for themselves. And when we consider 
that the doctrines alluded. to have in some 
form or other been the subject of controversy. 
in the Christian Church almost from its rise, 
we may well feel excused from attempting to 
explain how much or what particular modi- 
fication of them is accepted by us as a body. 
We think an acquaintance with the history 
of our Society from its rise to the present 
day must show an unbiassed inquirer that 
“Friends” were not gathered to be a people 
for the purpose of entering the lists of theo- 
logical controversy and settling “ disputed 
questions.” 


William Penn, in his preface to George 
Fox’s Journal, thns describes their mission : 


“The bent and stress of their ministry was 
conversion to God; regeneration and holi- 
ness. Not schemes of doctrines and verbal 
creeds, or new forms of worship; but a leav- 
ing off, in religion, the superfluous, and re- 
ducing the ceremonious and formal part, and 
pressing earnestly the substantial, the neces-- 
sary and profitable part; as all, upon seri- 
ous reflection, must and do acknowledge. 

“They directed people to a principle in 
themselves, though not of themselves, by” 
which all that they asserted, preached and ex- 
horted others to, might be wrought in them, — 
and known to them, through experience, to 
be true; which is a high and distinguishing ” 
mark of the truth of their ministry, both 
that they knew what they said, and were not — 
afraid of coming to the test. For as they — 
were bold from certainty, so they required 
conformity upon no hunian authority, but — 
upon conviction, and the conviction of this 
principle, which they asserted was in them 
that they preached unto; and unto that they 
directed them, that they might examine and 
prove the reality of those things which they 
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had affirmed of it, as to its manifestation and 
work in man.” 

Again: “Is your faith the same as pro- 
fessed by the founders of the Society?” If 
there was one doctrine held up to view more 
prominently than all others by the founders 
of our Society, it was, as will be seen by the 
foregoing extract, that of the “light of 
Christ,” as “ God’s gift for man’s salvation.” 
It was the ground of all their testimonies ; it 
prompted their holy and self-denying lives, 
and they searched the Scriptures to find tes- 
timony to ft. Although sometimes called 
out by the misstatements of their adversaries 
to give their views on points of theology (in 
doing which it must be acknowledged they 
were not always clear,) they evidently did 
not regard these speculative points as of equal 
importance with their great central doctrine. 
So cautious were they in regard to declara- 
tions of faith, that when called out to make 
them, they generally confined themselves to 
Scripture language without explaining whether 
they used it in an outward or inward sense. 
This makes it difficult to gather from their 
writings, unless they are collated, anything 
that can be called a creed, though the early 
bias of their education in the sects out of 
which they were gathered is often discover- 
able. Theoretically at least our portion of 
the Society still holds this central doctrine 
pre-eminent ; would that it could be said with 
the same confidence that we hold it practi- 
cally. 

Our correspondent inquires in regard to 
our belief in the “ Divinity of Jesus Christ.” 
We presume the view most generally enter- 
tained is found in the declarations of Jesus 
Christ himself: “I can of mine own self do 
nothing.” “The Father that dwedleth in me 
He doeth the works.” He that doeth the will 
of my Father shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God or whether I speak of 
myself ;” and many others of the same import. 
If: there are passages of Scripture which 
seem to conflict with the above declarations, 
they must either be interpreted by them or 
left unexplained, since they cannot be under- 
stood ¢s overthrowing what is so clear and 
positive. 

Again: “ Do our Friends believe that we 
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are saved by obedience to manifested duty 
and a belief in the life of Christ alone, or do 
they believe that the great sacrifice so often 
alluded to was necessary for the soul’s salva- 
tion?’ An answer to this question will be 
found in “Conversations on Religious Sub- 
jects, by S. M. Janney. Conversation Fifth, 
On Salvation by Christ.” This work - has 
been approved by the Representative Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
has passed through several editions. 

Our correspondent asks where he will find 
among the writings of the early Friends their 
belief in regard to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. We think he would search in vain for 
so “clear and concise” an answer as would 
settle every doubt. Our historian, 8. M. 
Janney, in his appendix to the “Life of 
George Fox,” has collected from the various 
writings of George Fox his views on this and 
other subjects, and compared them with each 
other. He has also given a summary of the 
doctrines of early Friends, in the 4th volume 
of his “ History of Friends,” and to these 
we must refer “Inquirer.” 

Our correspondent in his closing paragraph 
seems to imply that a settlement of the ques- 
tions he proposes is essential to salvation. 
But surely he does not think that we must 
stop to settle d'sputed theological questions 
before making our peace with God? In this 
case the clearest and most cultivated intel- 
lects alone would discover the way of salva- 
tion. So did not Jesus Christ teach when he 
spoke of the “little leaven,” of the “small 
seed,” of the “lost piece of money,” of the 
pearl of great price.” “He that doeth the 
will of my Fathershall know of my doctrine ;” 
not certainly. by the examination of outward 
evidence; but as he knows the shining of the 
sun, by its own light. 


———_—— oe” 
Tue Inprans.—It is due to some of our 
correspondents to say we have received seve- 


ral communications referring to the Indians . 


and the call of the President on our Religious 
Society for persons suitable for Indian agents. 

The Representative Committees of our Year- 
ly Meetings are taking such steps as they 
consider proper for the promotion of the de- 
sired object, and we think it would be bet- 
ter for the present that suggestions bearing 
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We are aware how important it is that the 
duties and responsibilities devolving upon an 
Indian agent should be understood as fully 
as possible. 





Since the above was written, the following 
communication has been received, which fur- 
nishes the desired information : 


On the 5th instant the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings or Representative Committee met in New 
York, and had under consideration the propo- 
sition to furnish to the Government the names 
of such membersofour Religious Society whom 
they could recommend as suitable to act as 
Indian agents. For information to those 
willing to accept the position, it was thought 
best to circulate among our members the fol- 
lowing extract received from the Committee 
of Baltimore: 

“For the information of those desiring it, 
it may be stated that the Government allows 
each agent $1500 a year, besides a house to 
live in, and some acres of land. It is neces- 
sary that the agent shall reside on the reser- 
vation. The appointment is made for four 

ears, and if the agent is faithful, and desires 
it to be done, the appointment is generally re- 
newed. 

“The qualifications desired and needed in 
the agents are, Ist, A prayerful heart, and 
firm trust in the power and wisdom of God, 
and not in man or military force, for guidance 
and protection. 

“2d. Industry, economy, firmness, vigi- 
pre mildness and practical kindness and 
ove. 

“3d. A knowledge of farming and garden- 
ing, ability to superintend the construction of 
buildings, and to see that the schools are 
properly conducted. 

“Ath. Tact in managing or influencing per- 
sons so as gradually to induce the Indians of 
his agency voluntarily to join in the various 
employments of farming and gardening and 
in‘mechanical operations. 

“5th. And high in the scale of qualifica- 
tions, to be possessed of strict integrity ahd to 
be perfectly reliable in financial matters, and 
know how to employ with economy and to 
the best advantage the funds entrusted to 
him by the Government for the use of the 
agency.” 

Samuel Willets, George Corlies, Nathaniel 
8. Merritt, Franklin Haines, George T. Trim- 
ble, Edmund Willets, Stephen R. Hicks, 
William H. Macy, Joshua T. Cromwell, 
Melliss Tilton and Gideon Frost were appoint- 
ed a committee to whom shall be submitted 
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upon the subject should be made to them. | the names of such as are willing to serve as ° 


agents among the Indians. 
WituraM H. Macy, Clerk, 
New York, 4th mo. 8th, 1869. 





Diep, on the 12th of the First month, 1869, La- 
BAN Greco, aged 71 years; a valuable Elder of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
Just in his dealings, faithful to his engagements, 
patient in sickness, he set an example worthy the 
highest admiration. J.M 


——, of typhoid fever, on the 12th of First month, 
1869, at her residence at Brainard, N. Y., Betsey, 
wife of Benjamin Budd, and daughter of the late 
Jonathan and Marsy Rider, in the 59th year of her 
age ; a member of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Mount Vernon, on Fifth-day morning, 
Fourth month 8th, Mary Exizasetu, eldest daughter 
of Benjamin W. and Mary B. Tilton, in the 17th 
year of her age. 


——, at her residence in Waynesville, Ohio, on 
the 6th of Fourth month, 1869, Marcaret Hangs, 
in the 60th year of her age; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. ; 

Seldom are we called upon to record the death of 
one so estimable ; one more useful in her neighbor- 
hood, or so universally beloved. Kindness and 
liberality to the poor were her conspicuous traits. 
The language of Scripture was truly applicable to 
her, ‘She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 
yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy.”’ 
Placed in a peculiarly responsible position, by as- 
suming the care of a number of orphan children, 
which devolved upon her by the death of several 
of her sisters, at different periods, and at short 
intervals, she faithfully and tenderly discharged 
the duties of the most affectionate mother; consei- 
entiously endeavoring to train them in the exercise 
of every Christian virtue. Through her protracted 
illness, she evinced a cheerfulness aud resignation 
seldom witnessed. Her prospect of future happiness 
evidently brightened with her declining strength, 
and she remarked, a short time before her death, 
‘That although it was trying to leave the dear 
children and her many kind friends, yet she longed 
to soar away and be at rest;’’ also remarking at 
another time, ‘‘ That death had no terrors for her ;”’ 
and having emphatically set her house in order, 


she awaited, as one about totake a pleasant jour- | 


ney, ‘‘the coming of the bridegroom.”’ 





FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Postponement. 

Owing to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting holding 
its adjourned session on Fourth-day evening next, 
the Freedmen’s Association will meet on the follow- 
ing Fourth-day evening, Fourth ma. 28th, at 8 
o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room. Business 
preparatory to the Annual Meeting. 


Jacos M, Ets, 


AnxE Cooper, } Clerks. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Commtttee of Women to aid in furnishing 
the College will meet. in Race St. Monthly Meeting 
Room on Third-day, 27th inst, at 3 P.M. 

All women who are interested in the College are 
invited to attend. 

Anniz Coopgr, Secretary. 
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GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

This Conference, to which delegates should be 
appointed and reports forwarded from the First-day 
School Associations within the different Yearly 
Meetings, will meet on Sixth-day evening prior to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 7th, at 
74 o’clock, at Race St. Meeting-house, Philada. ; 
also on Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 13th, at 8 
o’clock. Where associations have not been formed, 
the schools should report direct. Reports and Com- 
munications intended for the Conference should be 
forwarded to the Clerks, directed to E. M. Lamb, 
Lombard near Eutaw, Baltimore, Md. It is de- 
sirable there should be a general attendance of 
Friends interested in this concern from within all 
the Yearly Meetings. 

Eur M. Lames, Clerk: 
Lypia C. a | _— 

The Executive Committee will moet at 3 o’clock, 

Fifth month 7th. 2t 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
EARLY GARDENING. 

It is always matter of regret to see so little 
attention paid to early gardening by the 
majority of our farming population. 

f late, the practice of preserving fruits and 
vegetables in air-tight cans, adds considerable 
variety to the daily fare of the farmer, but 
these can never supply the place of the 
fresh, crisp products of the hot-bed and cold 
frame,—luxuries within reach of all who are 
willing to bestow a little care and make a 
small outlay. 

It is a mistake to suppose that salad and 
radishes in the third or fourth month grow 


- only for those who can -afford to employ a 


gardener at high wages. They may adorn 
thy table, my worthy farmer friend, and thou 
art depriving thyself and family of an essen- 
tial element of health and pleasure, by neg- 
lecting to take advantage of the simple con- 
trivance by which they may be obtained. 

‘All the vegetables that bear transplanting 
may be matured much earlier by using the 
frames to start them in, and many which sel- 
dom or never find a place on most farmers’ 
tables are thus brought within reach of all. 
The cold frame is easily constructed. It 
should face south or southwest, and may be 
set against any outbuilding, board fence, wall, 
or in fact anything not less than six feet 
high that will furnish protection from the 
northwest. Two boards placed parallel for 
the sides, and heavy end pieces nailed fast, 
constitute the frame; the one for the back 
should be twelve inches in width, that for the 
front about eight inches. The sash will then 
slope sufficiently to catch the sun’s rays and 
carry off the rain.. The size of the frame 
will be regulated by the sash, which ma 
be some discarded window, procured from al- 
most any housebuilder at a trifling cost, and 
easily repaired with cheap glass and a little 
putty; the top of the frame must be so ar- 
ranged that the sash can be slided or lifted 
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with ease. The soil should be light and rich, 
and thoroughly pulverized. 

All the work may be done during the spare 
hours of the farmer and his children, and 
need not interfere in the least with the more 
important farm operations. One of the best 
results will be the interest the boys and girls 
will take in its construction and management, 
and the pleasure it will give them to watch 
the growth and development of vegetable 
life will more than compensate for all the 
trouble and cost. 

Then, too, the planting and culture come at 
the time of greatest leisure, and fill in the 
hours that heed not be otherwise employed. 
We desire to have early lettuce and cabbage, 
and if we only know what a delicious vege- 
table the cauliflower is when properly cooked, 
we want it also. The seeds of these should 
‘be sown in the open garden, by the 20th of 
9th mo. In from four to five weeks they are 
ready to be removed to the cold frame, where 
the cabbage and cauliflower should remain 
until 3d or 4th mo., when in our latitude 
(Philada.) they may be planted out in the 
garder. Both require the same treatment and 
soil. These plants being almost hardy, re- 
quire abundant airing while in the frames ; 
even in very cold weather the sash needs 
little if any covering, a piece of old carpet 
or straw matting being sufficient protection. 
More depends on ventilation than warmth. 
If successful, a fine supply of these desira- 
ble vegetables may be had as early as 6th mo., 
when market gardeners are asking fabulous 
prices for them. Lettuce thrives better and 
makes finer heads by being transplanted 
some time in Ist mo. intoa hot-bed. It is soon 
fit for use, and a plentiful supply of this valu- 
able salad may be thus obtained long before 
it can be raised in the open ground. 

The cold frame is much easier managed 
than a hot-bed, and on that account man 

might prefer its use. By the middle of 5t 
mo. the frame will be entirely cleared and 
ready for use in starting cucumbers, and 
melons also, I think, though we have as yet 
had no experience with them; but being of a 
similar nature, I do not see any reason to pre- 
vent their being treated in the same way. 
The best method is the following: 

Take sod two to three inches thick, and 
rather more in length and breadth; fit these 
closely together in the frame, with the grass 
side down; then plant three or four cueum- 
ber seeds in each, and sprinkle light rich soil 
over them to the depth of half an inch; water 
abundantly with a watering pot having a fine 
rose; then place the sash over and keep it 
closed until the seeds are up, when the sash 
must be raised to admit air and prevent the 
temperature getting too high, shutting them 
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again by three or four o’clock in the after- {a more intimate acquaintance and better un- 


noon. In about three weeks the plants should | derstanding.” 


be ready to put out; each little sod is then 
carefully removed to a hill previously pre- 
pared and enriched with well-rotted manure, 
and the vine grows straight on, having escaped 


Poughkeepsie, 3d mo. 30, 1869. E. W. 


For Friends’ Irtelligencer. 
Fvurth month 8th, 1869. 


Does it not behoove us as Friends earnestly 


the destructive enemies that so often prove | to consider how far we are responsible for the 


fatal when the seeds are planted in the open 
ground. It is best to set them out in the 
afternoon and give a good watering after. 

These recommendations were given by one 
of the best market stideiee in this country, 
and have been successfully followed, the re- 
ward having been more than satisfactory. 
To partake of early vegetables of our own 
growing, which we have watched from the 
first effort of the germ to find its way through 
the soil which owr own hands have prepared 
throughout all the various stages of growth, 
until they are ready for the last finishing 
touches of the experienced cook, is a pleasure 
that I would not willingly forego. 

I propose to give an amateur’s experience 
with the hot-bed in a future number, if the 
editors think this worth a place in their 
columns, with a hope that an interest may be 
awakened in the subject. 

4th mo. 14th. L. J. R. 





SOCIAL READING GATHERINGS. 
Tn alluding to a Social Reading Meeting, 
a correspondent writes : 


“ A word in reference to an editorial in the 
Intelligencer of the 20th inst., on the ‘ Duty 
of Social and Religious Intercourse.’ I think 
I may truthfully say that here in Pough- 
keepsie we are more fully confirmed by the 
experience of the present season, now so nearly 
closed, (our meetings are discontinued earl 
in Fifth month,) in the high estimate in which 
we have held the ‘Social Reading’ gatherings 
inaugurated among us three yearsago. If in 
any circle of Friends where the Intelligencer 
is a weekly visitant, that love and sympathy 
which must, exist always among true Friends 
is too latent and lacks a ‘tangible manifesta- 
tion,’ I would confidently recommend through 
its columns, as one very happy instrument- 
ality for its development, a trial of just such 
social gatherings as have been held here with 
so much ‘benefit. Old and young mingle 
freely, and such selections are read as ma 
best interest and benefit both; together wil. 
such original matter as our members ma 
contribute, or remarks that may be offered, 
followed by a general interchange of greetings 
and conversation; believing that, though at- 
tempted from a sense of duty, and mayhap 
attended with some difficulties at the first, 
time will transform the duty into a valued 


privilege, and quicken love and sympathy by. 





execution and suicide which occurred in our 
city to-day. Had we as a Society lived indi- 
vidually faithful, according to our noble 
Christian principles and testimonies, wéuld we 
not now have had an influence over those 
around us?—over those less favored than 
ourselves, comparatively few of whom have 
learned that purifying knowledge which 
should permeate every Christian heart, con- 
trolling the thoughts, feelings, words and 
actions, and enabling them to manifest “love 
to God and love to man”—peace on earth and 
good will toall. “He who iepath God, loveth 
his brother also,” and can only desire good 
for him, iu every way—temporal, spiritual 
and eternal good. Is not this that great har- 
vest of which Jesus spoke, and wherein He 
said the laborers were few? Oh! that we might 
all desire, more than apy thing else, to love 
and serve our Creator earnestly, striving to 
labor in this plenteous harvest, A MEMBER. 


SPRING. 

Oh, longed-for Spring, thy coming fills 
My heart with joy and gladness, 

To see the tender buds break through 
The last year’s brown leaved sadness. 

Each little fern, and moss-grown rock, 
By wintry winds made duller, 

Soon changed, by April’s warming rains, 
To tender bits of color. 

How often have I walked along 
The winding road, and listened 

To song of bird and trickling stream, 
That, in the sunligbt, glistened. 


Searching among the mottled leaves, 
Midst purple flowers blooming, 

To gather May-flowers, pink and white, 
The air around perfuming. 


I hear the wind in creaking pines, 
As far away it rashes, 
And, sweeter still, the bell-like notes 
Of the melodious thrushes. 
While ’neath my feet the gold-thread strews 
Sweet flowers, of creamy whiteness, 
And trailing vines weaved in and out 
With partridge berries’ brightness. 


The little brook goes rushing on, 
Swiftly, o’er stones and grasses, 

The robin holds its head erect, 
Or nods to all that passes. 

So, leaving each, I wend my way 
Across the foot-bridge, slender, 

Crushing the moss cups, as I walk, 
So soft, and green, and tender. 

Oh. happy Spring, I thank thee for 
These many blessings bringing, 

And turning home, with grateful heart, 
I leave the thrushes singing. 

—Boston Weekly Transcript. 
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NUMBERS FOR THE SORROWFUL. 


Trust Him who is thy God, and have no fear: 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 
He cannot tire, ani Low should He forget ? 


Self-centred in His own Infinity, 
He that is All is cause and law of all: 
Alike in orb and atom infinite. 


The worlds He soweth broadcast with His hand, 
As o’er the glebe the sower soweth seed, 

Till witi: His glory all the heavens are sown. 
Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent, 
The rain-drop glitters, populous with life, 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the gnat. 
Behold the yearly miracle of Spring ! 

The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in.a night, and, lo! the wood 13 green. 
Art thou more bare than is the Winter wood, 
Or leas esteem’d of Him who gives thee joy 
In the fresh rustle of the April leaves? 


And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 
“The leaves are falling and the frait is dead!’ 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 


See where the cruel winds have swept the trees, 
And all are branching bare against the night— 
There, in the barren spaces, haug the stars! 


So, when the leafage of thy days is past 

And life is desolate, repine thou not— 

God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruit! 
Nor fear thou death. God’s law is gain in loss; 
Growth and decay obey a common law, 

The starry blozsom and the seed are one. 
Think! thou wert born and fashioned for a world 
Assorted to thy needs aud thy delights, 

And wherein thou hast dwelt and had content. 
Not of thy strength or cunning didst thou come 
Into the fief and heritage of life ; 

And shall all fail thee in thy going hence? 


The salt foam of the sea upon thy lips, 

The blown sand of the desert in thy face: 
Shall these outlast the ages and not thee? 
Content thy soul, and comfort thee in this: 

In God’s design is neither best nor worst, 

But ever ordered change is ordered good. 

In Him love rounds the infinite of might, 

And Ie who giveth both to live and die— 

Is equal Lord of life and Lord of death. 

— Gentleman’s Magazine. 








From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


Il. 
The Under Side. 
(Continued frora page 109.) . 

I was walking quickly along one of our 
quiet country roads the other afternoon, with 
some fears that the mild December day would 
close and darkness overtake me before I 
reached home, when I was attracted by a 
group standing at the corner of the church- 

ard:wall. There were two policemen and a 
ady-in earnest talk, and, a few steps apart, a 
girl, her head bent, and a brown cape, faded 
and weather-beaten, drawn tightly round her. 


‘ I stopped, and asked if any thing were the 


matter. 
“T don’t know what to 
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tale. She stopped me just now and asked 
me to tell her the way to Hammersmith. 
She has walked all. the way from Ipswich, 
she says. She has come down in search of 
her brother, who lives in Bromley near Lon- 
don. She has tried Bromley in the East- 
end and Bromley in Kent, and, not ftnding 
him, she wants to go to Hammersmith, where 
she has an aunt living.” 

One of the policemen, a kindly-faced man, 
was bending down towards the girl and 
questioning her. She answered the questions 
in a depressed and weary tone, but there 
were no contradictions in her statements. 
She did not cry, or make any asseryation as 
to the truth of her singular story. She asked 
for nothing but to be directed on her way to 
Hammersmith. 

The policeman finished his cross-question- 
ing by asking, “‘ How old are you, my dear?” 

“Just turned eighteen, sir.” She was 
small, and had almost the appearance of a 
child, but her face had an old expression. 

“Where do you live?” 

She gave an address in Ipswich very 
promptly. 

“ Now that’s so far so good,” said the man, 

turning to the lady. “You see, ma’am, as 
I’ve been in Ipswich myself, and I know as 
there is such a street, likewise Jane.” 
' “But you see, my girl,” said the second 
policeman, “in case you’re not speaking the 
truth, and your statements ain’t correct, we 
can easily find out by applying to the furce in 
Ipswich. Do you see? 

The girl made no reply. 

The lady proposed to take her to the sta- 
tion and pay her fare into London. The 
policeman favored the plan. The girl seemed 
content. As we walked towards the station, 
I noticed she seemed footsore and worn out. 
I asked her a few questions about her home, 
her brothers and sisters, and the like, and 
whether she had ever been to school. She’ 
said, “ Yes, for a little while, to a Quaker 
ragged-schocl, one that belonged to Miss——, 
who lived at »’ and she mentioned the 
name and residence of an influential family 
of Ipswich, old acquaintances of my father. 
Her answers to my questions strengthened 
the belief in her truthfulness that her manner 
alone had raised. 

By this time it was nearly dark. Already 
on the clouds the red light of the City was 
beginning to flare like a flag of war thrown 
out above the great battle-field towards our 
quiet suburb, that we, in the midst of our 
trees and fields and fresh air, might know of 
the heat and glare and roar of the conflict of 
life that rages so near us. Was it possible to 





to the case,” | send the girl—a stranger, poor, and disap- 


said the lady; “the girl tells such a strange | pointed—into London that night, to throw 
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her off into the great roaring eddy that whirls 
and sucks into its hungry tide, year by year 
and month by month, not only the green 
fields and lanes of the country, but also its 
human satrifice of innocence and ignorance 
and poverty? Was there no place near, 
wherg the poor child could sleep in peace and 
safety, and at least meet London in the secu- 
rity of daylight? The policeman “couldn’t 
say as he knew of any respectable place in 
the village where she could be taken in, and 
the L——m Union was five miles off.” He 
strongly advised that she should be sent. into 
town. “It’s not very likely as she'll find her 
aunt with the bit of address she has, but she 
can go to the Union,” he said. Suddenly, in 
the dusk, I saw a figure which helped me in 
my perplexity. It was my father returning 
from his evening stroll. I ran to him, and 
told him the story in a few words, He saw 
the girl, and, after a few moments of consul- 
tation, decided she must remain. We named 
over the different cottages in the neighbor- 
hood where it was possible for her to sleep, 
but to each there was an objection. Then 
we thought, could she not stay here? There 
was no room in the house, to be sure, but 
could not a bed be made in the little saddle- 
room, where there was a stove, and which 
was clean and dry and airy? There were 
mattresses, of course, and, as if to suggest the 
plan, in the very saddle-room stood a pile 
of blankets, new and sweet, ready for Christ- 
mas presents for the poor families in the 
brick-fields. It was all arranged in a few mo- 
ments, the whole household full of activity 
and sympathy. Our pretty little housemaid’s 
face looked quite radiant as she took the 
orders about the big tub, the can of hot water, 
towels, &c., and the details of the arrange- 
ment of the little impromptu bedroom. “In- 
deed, Miss,” she said, ‘“‘I am very glad to do 
it for the poor thing. Once, when father was 

oing a journey on foot from Wales—on the 
Bath way, you know, Miss—he lost his way 
as it was getting dark, and he was tired and 
hungry, and he inet a gentleman who asked 
him where he was going, and then took him 
to his own house, and gave him supper and 
a beautiful room to sleep in. He was the 
clergyman of the place, and a rich gentleman 
beside. Father often told us the story, and 
I’ve often wished to do the same for some 
one myself.” And she went off quite flushed 


blankets. 
Some clean garments were found to re- 
lace the soiled and travel-stained clothes. 
he lady, her first friend, with whom I had 
found her, came up herself, bringing her some 
underclothing and a gift in money. She was 


not willing that her first kind thought of 


saying the girl’s fare into London should not 
be fulfilled, and had trebled the gift first in- 
tended. After the bath and fresh clothing it 
was difficult to recognize our little woman, 
She seemed to have washed away with the 
soilure of her journey some of the dreary ex- 
pression of her face. 

She sat on a low stool on the hearth, in 
the genial glow but semi obscurity of the fire- 
light; and with her small thin white hands 
spread towards the warmth, and speakin 
with a strong Suffolk accent, she told the tale 

of her wandering. I tell it as much in her 
own words as possible, only putting into 
narrative form what I got from her by ques- 
tions. 

“My name is Sarah—Sarah Kidd. We 
live in lodgings in Upper Bond Street, near 
St. Helen’s Jail, Ipswich. Father is a knife- 
grinder, and mends umbrellas. I have three 
brothers, but I am the only girl. George is 
married, and John—he is the one I’ve come 






























a baker. Jimmy is eleven; he goes to school, 
and can read and write. I never went school, 
except for a little bit. I wanted to go to Sun- 
day-school, but I couldn’t. Father made me 
stay at home to sew gloves.” (This was said 
with hesitation.) “I can make three to four 
pairs of gloves a day, working steady, and I 
get three-halfpence for them. Mother works 
at the gloves tuo, but she’s often ill and too 
bad to work, and I was the only one to do 
anything, and we were very bad off sometimes. 
John came to see us at Whitsuntide, and said 
his wife was expecting a baby, and he wanted 
me to come and look after the other little un. 
He couldn’t take me back then, he said, but 
he promised to send the money in a letter 
when he got back. But he never sent no 
money, and we didn't hear anything of him, 
and things were very bad at home, and I 
knew my aunt at Hammersmith had work 
steady, and she had been a glover in Ipswich 
too before she went to London. « And I said 
to mother, ‘I'll walk to London and find 
John, and then, beside getting my keep, I’ll 
may be get some work. There’s plenty of 
work in London, and I'll send you some 
money in stamps in a letter.’ She was very 
bad off when I left, and work had been very 
slack for a good while. I started from Ips- 
wich on Thursday fortnight, and walked 
about ten miles; but I took the wrong way, 
and got to Stowmarket. I did not know my 
way at all, you see, Miss, and the way I did 
all the journey was, when I came to a place, [ 


I got on that I knew I must be going towards 
London... When I got to Stowmarket I went 
toa policeman, and asked him for u night 
order for the Union, for I’d no money to pay 


to London to find—he’s married too, and he’s f 


always asked for the London road, and when | 
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for a lodging, and he gave it me, and I slept} We publish the following, thinking that 
there that night, and the next day I walked | few are aware of the inconvenience and 
on a good bit, about eighteen miles, I think. suffering to which one class of our citizens is 


I never asked nobody for anything except a 4 al as : 
Shs af beend now ata n a a ae subjected on account of the prejudice against 


when I was standing on a bridge at the next | color. 

place—I don’t remember the name of the PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOR. 
place—a gentleman asked me where I was To the Editor of The Tribune. 

going, and I said, ‘London;’ and he said, 
*You’re not going to walk, my girl? and I 
said, ‘Yes.’ So then he gave me sixpence. 


Sir: I learn this morning that some one 
from your office called here yesterday after I 


It was nearly dark, and my hands were cold, + re ee ee sa soae, 
aad when vue trying wo Bod my pocket {sould fad hotel eniraioment. 1 happen 
stayed there an hour seeking it, but I could jot Cheparthadry ve he ee solied $e ta te 7 
not find it. The next place, I think, was ae See = Th oe Se = to me ble” 
Colchester, and it was getting late when I got hotel in th is Clitiation cit a Ping oy 7 eae 
there. I went to the station house for a night ihiees wt tdlaaait anak tn 7 ctinnt ol any side 
= ed 2 oe eee an tae of compensation, will be received. I have 
at a door; and she asked me if I was hungry addressed a letter to the proprietors of all 
eat dak? Ten wid dhs cane, * on aa the first-class, respectable hotels, inquiring in 
get an thing io aah-at te TWelen to-night regard to their accommodations for colored 
but I'll give you a cup of tea and a bit of people. The letter and some of the replies 


bread, for you look tired.’ So she took me to it are as follows : 


; = ; . New York, March 5, 1869. 
in, and when I was going she gave me a pair A Massachusetts lady of wealth, intelligence, and 
of boots, for mine was all worn out. I slept culture, and her son, a gentlemanly young man of 


at the Union that night, and next morning a} liberal European education, wish to spend a week 
gentleman came in where I was picking | or two in this city, the last of this month, prior to 
oakum, and he stopped and asked me where his sailing for Europe by the Scotia, April 7. Both 


. . ’ or are slightly colored. Can they at your Motel be 
I was going, and I said ‘ London again ; and provided with good rooms, be received at the public 


he said when he was going I need not do any | table, and have the same attention as other guests ? 
more work, but might start at once, for 1’d a | Please give an early answer, and oblige yours, very 
long walk before me, and he gave me sixpence. | truly, e A. M. Powsut. 
That day I walked a long way, eighteen| Ed. National A. S. Standard, per A. A.T. 
miles or more, and I got to Chelmsford. I St. Nicholas.—‘‘ Never had sach an application 
tried to get a lodging for my sixpence, but I comentliag partis had better, sealbe & pecgnaal 
couldr’t, and I slept at the Union there. Mctropolitan.—‘* Very sorry, but could not pos- 
After Chelmsford I come to Brentwood, and | sibly do so. Would lose all our guests, most likely, 
there a woman called Smith said she would | if we did.” 


take me in for the night and give me some a aeneer! ee 

tea for sixpence. So I stayed there that wnt pean Te (ere Oe AERNEE: REee ee 
night. It was a lodging-house, and there Hoffman House.—"* Will send an answer.’ 
were awful bad people in the house, but she} verett House.—‘‘ Proprietor in Massachusetts. 


was kind to me, and gave me a cup of tea in| Will send an answer when he returns on Satur- 
the morning. Yes, I often felt tired,—not so ~~. iieaiaine cial 
much when I had the tea though,—for I al- ‘unet Meine letter hate, 
ae — = _ ai work at ae Westminster.—‘* Not possible. Would have every 
ore 1 started in the morning. nce 1d | guest leave if we did.” 
some scrubbing for a woman who said she| Clarendon.—‘ Impossible to make any promises, 
could not kneel; but it was mostly regular | #8 we piece sbav easton ae 
; . : : 7 gue 
oa heen ae <a - a every year, on not like at other hotels come and 
go irregularly.” 
oa mee but oe mostly poor — The Times recently had a long (Bapeatee’s) 
oa re 1 ” ia ki a wo "eh ee alt article on the colored people of this city and 
I doer cated toon for Trae aa aa an = yor ose ta ae oa 
; : Ae ; ere is room for a better one, an 
not likely to spare it. The policemen were cod } 


7 perhaps some one “hotel will be made brave 
a en and the kindest were suk “ conquer prejudice.” 


Yours, truly, A. P. 
(To be continued.) New York, March 30, 1869. 
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THE WASP. 

There is perhaps nv other insect which lies 
under such a universal ban, “ A wasp! kill 
it!” Such is the instinctive exclamation the 
poor wasp is greeted with; and yet where 
shall we find an insect more admirable in its 
proportions? In its power of flight, of vision, 
or mechanical dexterity, it is unsurpassed. 
Look into the wondrous vesparia which it 
constructs; see the sedulous and unceasing as- 
siduity with which it nourishes its young 
brood; aud admire and appreciate the noble 
courage with which it defendsthem. Take a 
lesson from a wasp in its housewifery; not a 

rticle of rubbish, not a grain of dirt is suf- 
fered to litter the chambers of his dwelling; 
it is a pattern of cleanliness in all its opera- 
tions. It is always the same—active, trim, 
and apparently never grows older. No one 
ever heard of an old wasp. A bee, a moth, 
or a butterfly, gets worn, old, and ragged—a 
wasp never. Let the wasp, then, take, with- 
out grudging, a little superfluity of the pro- 
duce of your gardens and orchards, there is 
enough for him and you. 

The wasp on the window-sill has all this 
time been Coal and freeing himself from 


the dust, accumulated apparently on his jour-. 


ney ; he passes his antenne beneath the spur 
which arms his anterior tibise, and which is 
pectinated at its apex, apparently for the 
purpose of combing and cleaning the hair 
on its head, which it does with the dexterity 
of a Truefit. It is now dent on other occu- 
pation; a large bluebottle is buzzing against 
the window-pane, and has attracted the at- 
tention of the wasp; in a moment he has 
seized it, and begins to fly off bodily with it; 
but the weight is too great; the wasp alights 
again on the window-sill; the head of the fly is 
cut off, and again an attempt made to carry 
it; it cannot; the legs are now removed 
and a portion of the body. The wasp can 
carry it to its home; the wasp thought so, 
and is gone.—Fireside Magazine. 

The late excellent Isaballa Graham was in 
the habit of devoting a tenth part of her pos- 
sessions to charitable uses, under every reverse 
of fortune. On one occasion, after the sale 
of some property, £1000 was brought her. 
So large a sum was new to her, and fearing 
the selfishness which is said to accompany 
riches, she exclaimed, “Quick! quick! let me 
appropriate my tenth before my heart grows 
hard!” 








ITEMS. 

Tae’FirreextH AMENDMENT to the Constitution of 
the United States has been adopted by twenty-one 
States, to wit:—Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Florida, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 


braska, Nevada, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas. The 
ratifications of Kansas and Missouri, however, are 


said to be informal. Five States, Vermont, Rhode — 


Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Georgia, 
it is believed, will ratify the amendment during the 
present year. Virginia, Texas, and Mississippi 
under the act just passed by Congress, must ratify 


before they can be readmitted to the Union, and it © 


is asserted that Ohio, Cregon, California, and even 
Indiana may cousent to the amendment. 


Tue session of Congress which has just adjourned, 


passed twenty-seven public Acts, nineteen Joint 
Resolutions of a public character and six private 
Acts concerning persons related in some way to the 
public service. The provisions of some of these are 
the Act pledging the faith of the Government to the 


payment of the principal as well as the interest of ~ 


its obligations in specie except when otherwise 
specified in the contract; the Tenure-of office act, 
avd that relating to the whisky and tobacco tax 
laws. In addition to these, there are several of an 
important character, not quite so thoroughly un- 
derstood. Thus, in the Indian Appropriation bill, 
there is a section giving such authority to the Presi- 
dent, in the expenditure of two millions of dollars 
for the Indians, as may result in a most thorough 
reforin in the conduct of our most difficult and ex- 
peusive Indian affairs. Under this the President 
may call to his aid certain benevolent men who 
have the confidence of the Indiana, and by exclud- 
ing the traders and agents who have grown rich by 
defrauding the Indians, secure to this class of our 
border population all the benefits designed by Gov- 
ernwent appropriations, and thus put a stop to the 
invessant troubles between the border whites and 
Indfans, arid the consequent expensive Indian wars. 
Another act of great importance is that concern- 
ing the restoration of the States of Virginia, Texas 
and Mississippi to their proper position in the 
Union. These had been omitted from t’:e general 
‘*reconstruction ’’? going on for the last two or 
three years, and towards the close of the recent 
session tke President called the attention of Coun- 
gress to the necessity for some action to provide 
them with regular governments. In response, the 
House passed a bill giving the President full power 
to provide for decisions on the proposed Constitu- 
tions of those States respectively, in such manner 
as he should think proper, and to order elections 
for civil officers, the results to be submitted to Con- 
gress at its next session. To thia the Senate agreed, 
adding as a condition, that those States should 
ratify the Fifteenth (or Suffrage) amendment to the 
Constitution before they can be restore to repre- 
sentation in Congress. —Vhiladelphia Ledger. 


Seven colored men have’ been nominated by the 
President : two of them to be justices of the peace 
in the District of Columbia, auother to be an as- 
sessor of internal revenue in Louisiana, the fourth 
to be postmaster at Columbia, 8S. C., and three as 
Ministers to Hayti, Liberia, and Guatemala. 

Tue Sing Sing (New York) Methodist Conference 
has had a discussion about licensing a female 
preacher, and, unable to decide, postponed it till 
the next Conference. 

Tue steamer Holsatia, Captain Ehlers, of the 
Hamburg and American Steam Packet Company, 
ou her last trip from this port to Europe, crossed 
the Atlantic in 8 days and 17 hours, landing at 
Cowes, England. Cowes is east of Queenstown, the 
trip from the latter to that port being usually made 
in 20 hours, so that this voyage was the quickest 
ever made across the Atlantic, viz.: 7 days, 21 
hours. 
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WANTED, 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS. | Provident Life Insurance Co. 


At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


Will be found the following line of fresh and de. 
sirable goods adapted to their wants, many of which 
are of our own importation, viz. : 


Dark Olive Green Alpacas. 

Dark Olive Brown Alpacas. 

Dark Brown and Mode Silks, from $1.75 to $3.00. 
Black Gros Grain Silks,—a full line. 

Narrow Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark grounds. 
Small Plaid Silks, $1.124, very cheap and selling 


Granite, Crape and Takko Poplins, for suits. 

Poplinetts—Striped, Chené and Plain. 

French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades for 
suits. 

Neat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. 

Black and White and Brown and White Plaid 


7 Spun Silk Shawls. 


Mixt Square Shawls—with and without borders. 
Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. 

Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever offered. 
Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the 


Cloth, are complete with a large and choice stock. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


HAIR JEWELRY . 


Made to order. Breast Pins, Ear Rings, Finger 
Rings, Chains, Charms, &c. &c. Send hair by mail 


with price and design. 
F. J. DRESSLER, 
417 4t No. 4 South Eighth St., Philada. 


SARAH M. GARRIGUES, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 466 Franklin Street, 


Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
fmf 4tp PHILADELPHIA. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Desires a situation in a private school or in a family 
for English Branches and Latin Grammar. Three 
years’ reference from present employer. 

Address PRECEPTRESS, 

fws 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


WANTED, 
A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
School, West Chester, Pa. 
Address PIERCE HOOPES, 
417 mt. West Chester, Pa. 








OF PHILADELPHIA, 


A few intelligent and reliable persons to repre- 
sent this popular Company among members of the 
Society of Friends and others. The position would 
be dignified and profitable. Any one desiring to enter 
a business where -intelligent, persistent effort is 
liberally rewarded, is invited to apply promptly 
at the Office, No. 11] South Fourth St. 

The Company was organized by Friends to pro- 
mote Life Insurance among members of the So- 
ciety. As such it presents peculiar advantages. 
The mortality among Friends being about 25 per 
cent leas than the mortality of the general popula- 
tion ; the death losses in the Provident must be less 
than in any other Company in the country. Con- 
sequently the cost ofinsurance will be less. 417-2t 


WM. HAWKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 107 North Fourth St., Philada. 

A supply of Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings al- 
ways on hand and made to order. fwsft 
EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Situated on Philadelphia and Baltimore Central 
Railroad, Kennett Square, Pa. 
prin Term will commence 5th of Fourth month 
ne . 


For Circulars, address 
E. T. SWAYNE, 





43 3t. Principal. 
B © OFS 
“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, ' 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St, 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
180. 141 pp., Cloth... seeeee eeee seccese (eee Price 50c. 
THOMAS BLL WOOD, the Btory of, by A.L. P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible................ Price 20¢. 
Biblical History ’ by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo, 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questidns und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuois. By 
Janz Jounsow. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108“ “ Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp seeesesecceesseeePPiC® 20u, 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and 1 
Promise, by Janz Jounnson. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson, 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20. 
A Pable of Faith....... scessesseP Pics, per 40s., 30e, 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haagzigt K, Stocxuy. 18mo, 136 pp......Price 4%, 


eee eee 





FRIENDS’ 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Intends this season to be ahead of all com- 

titors' in furnishing goods which Friends 

ave desired and could not hitherto procure. 
He has therefuré had made in England and 
France many goods erpresely for his own 
sales. He aims to make his store Heap 
QUARTERS for for Friends, Please see 
the following list: 


Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Wide Lama Cloth, a new article for Shawls and 
Dresses—the only lot in this country. 

Mode and Brown Sitk finish Alpacas. 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

Chené and Plaid Poplinetts. 

Silk Hungarians and Zenobias. 

Silk warp Polynese Cloth. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid, Brown and Black Silks. 

44 5.4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Neat Piaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc, worth 45, 

Bound Thibet Shawls. Every Friend wishing one 
is invited to call before purchasing, as he has shades 
imported expressly for him, and not to be found 
elsewhere. ems xi ly. 


CARPETINGS. - 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&c. 
‘". “BENJAMIN CREEN, 
swe 3mo 33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 
her just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
A 
BILE SE SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, be. ae. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store ie about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th) and 1th 8ts., New York City. ‘ 91268 lyp 


SWITHID ¢. SHORTLIDGE’s 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, 


At Kennett Square. Chester Co. Penna., 


Will begin a term of twelve weeks, 3d mo, 29, 1869, 
S20ef 


~~ BOOKS FOR SALE 


Janney’s History iB the Separation, 1827-8, 347 pp., 95c. Nea 
Po: ket 1EsTaMENTS. 20 cts. aud upwards. Journal of John Com 
$2.00. .douens! of Hugh Judge, $1.00 Journal of John Wool- 
man, $1 0). .Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn. do. Geo, fre, 2-0, 
Early Quakerism, by EB. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Mivesitany, 11 vols.. (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Peningten, 4 History of Delaware Uounty, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story's Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily’: Mayland, $1.00. 
“The Sundey Question,’ $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, § cts., 50 cts. 
@ doseni Chilu's Bouk of Nature, in 3 “we ilbustrated, $2.65. 
Dissertation on the Christian Ministry “ Joha Jackson, 50c 
Young ¥riends’ Manus), by Benj. Hallowe Ll cloth 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 60 cta.& doseo Account of John Richardson. 
matied for $1.00, The Babvath of Life, by KR. D. Addington, $1.60, 


nee CMMOR OOMLYY, 144 Nr Ber Seventh St. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


48. Bound and Unbound. Also a large afsertment of | BOA. 
| 100 Dy Aya Pecora Co. tae Paint (costing #12.50) 








R.LaPENNOCK, | 


LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL 60s 


a No. 1407'Callowhill St., above Broads 


REGESTER)» BELL & HOPK 


Furniture Warehouse, - 


No. 526 Callowhilll Street, 


Keep on hand a large ass-rtmert of fine WALNUT 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Aho firstcla-s H 
MATTRESSES. Renovating of Oia 

tresces, Varnishing and Repairiug attended to with prompt 
Pricks ces REDUCED. mwexi 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronom 
ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 

OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in 
change. exxi 


WM. BRACOCK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKE! 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffi 
= rane | requisite for Funerals furnishe 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For nousE ROOFS, BARNS FENC:3S, BA 
8, BRIDGES. . CaBs, &e,, at We the ucet of 
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paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, (onsting $40.00,) and wear lo 
This Co.’s Wats Leap is the whitest and most durable kn 


SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y 


** Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
418t1017 Office, 150 N. 4th St., P! iladr, 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURSITORE WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


: PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing. and Upholstering 
Removals and. Packing. of Furniture © 

carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Let tor Scoring Furniture. 
exxily 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO! 
FOR. BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles jaa 


Bordentown, N. J 
The Fifty-Kighth Session of this iustitution will commence 68 
the 17th of Fiith month, 1889. J 
Terms $100 per seesion of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For fall particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J, 
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